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“College  Chums 

This  is  the  State  University  hymn. 
At  the  home-going  hour  of  parties, 
picnics,  camp  fires,  old  “  College 
Chums”  is  sung  reverently.  The 
scene  above  depicts  the  close  of 
“Singing  on  the  Steps,”  when  stu¬ 
dents  gather  at'  the  entrance  of  Uni¬ 
versity  hall  and,  after  an  hour  of 
talk  and  song,  close  with  the  singing 
of  their  song,  as  the  bell  in  the  tower 
tolls  the  hour  of  8. 

Old  college  chums,  dear  college 
chums, 

The  days  may  come,  the  days  may 
go; 

But  still  my  heart  to  mem’ries  cling 
To  those  college  days  of  long  ago. 

Thru  youth,  thru  prime,  and  when 
the  days 

Of  harvest  time  to  us  shall  come, 
Thru  all  we’ll  bear  the  mem’ries 
dear, 

Of  those  college  days  of  long  ago. 


CHARTER  DAY 


The  State  University  of  Montana  was  established  and  located  at 
Missoula  by  act  of  the  legislature  which  received  the  signature  of  the 
governor  February  17,  1893.  Each  year  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
institution  observe  the  anniversary  of  this  event,  the  date  having  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  fixed  holidays  of  the  University.  The  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  annual  observance  is  a  formal  address  by  some  distin¬ 
guished  citizen.  The  address  for  1919  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Linderman  of  Somers.  Mr.  Linderman’s  subject  was  “Good  Citizen¬ 
ship.” 
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CHARTER-DAY  PROGRAMME 

MARCH  13,  1919 


“Montana,  My  Montana” 
Introduction 
“Good  Citizenship” 
“College  Chums” 
Luncheon. 


Audience 

President  Edward  O.  Sisson 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Linderman 
Audience 
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GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


Unrest  is  abroad.  The  world  is  sick.  Suspicion  and  distrust  wait 
upon  political  factions  everywhere;  blinding  them  with  jealousies  and 
in  some  cases,  promising  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  Isms  that  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  to  be 
torches  to  the  tinder  of  discord  between  capital  and  labor  here,  are  a 
smouldering  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  good  citizenship. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pay  strict  attention  to  our  leaders;  to  be  sure 
of  their  patriotism,  ability  and  integrity.  The  war  has  been  won  but 
the  winning  has  overturned  old  conditions  and  it  is  now  that  we  need 
the  co-operation  of  every  citizen  everywhere.  Political  trickery  and 
connivance  with  power  that  is  other  than  for  the  good  of  us  all  should 
be  flayed.  Honesty  must  count  our  ballots  and  we  must  see  to  it  here' 
after  that  dishonesty  at  the  polls  is  severely  punished,  for  to  allow 
those  who  thwart  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  to  go  unpunished  is 
to  foster  and  feed  anarchy. 

Our  forefathers  counted  upon  good  citizenship  when  they  framed 
our  constitution  and  if  there  were  good  citizenship — general  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  what  need  would  there  be  for  the  present  primary  law?  None 
at  all.  Under  our  old  system  it  was  charged  that  the  professional  pol¬ 
itician  and  his  cohorts  contrived  to  nominate  the  candidates  for  office 
on  the  tickets  of  the  several  parties  and  that  the  people  were  thus 
obliged  to  cast  their  ballots  for  undesirables,  or  refrain  from  voting, 
in  some  cases.  There  is  a  fair  measure  of  truth  in  the  change  but  if 
every  voter  had  cast  his  ballot  at  the  primaries  of  the  party  with  which 
he  affiliated,  what  chance — what  power  would  the  professional  poli¬ 
tician  then  have  had?  The  people  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege  of  citizenship  and  the  primary  law  was  enacted  to  force  our  free 
people  to  vote — to  express  their  choice  of  candidates  for  office  but  it 
does  not  select  them  and  never  can.  It  only  offers  a  choice  of  several 
self-appointed  candidates,  none  of  whom  may  measure  up  to  the  vot¬ 
er’s  standard  or  ideal. 
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No  man  or  woman  in  Montana  is  a  good  citizen  today  who  does 
not  vote  at  every  election,  for  the  right  to  vote,  together  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  is  the  foundation  of  this  republic  and  to  fail  in  loyalty  to 
either  is  fatal  error. 

We  are  in  need  of  patriotism  that  is  almost  fanatical  now — more 
than  ever  before.  This  has  been  a  good  land  in  which  to  live.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  make  it  a  better  place  but  rampant  Socialism  will  not 
make  it  better.  Anarchy  will  not  improve  it.  Do  you  believe  it  wiil? 
Vote  your  convictions  and  so  reach  eternally  toward  your  ideals  in  pol¬ 
itics  although  there  may  seem  to  be  little  to  warrant  the  effort. 
You  are  at  least  choosing  between  those  who  offer  themselves  as  can¬ 
didates  for  office  and  there  is  always  a  choice  between  them  even  in 
your  opinion.  Above  all,  be  your  own  masters.  Be  right  with  your¬ 
selves  and, 

“Do  what  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do; 

From  none  but  self  expect  applause; 

He  noblest  lives  and  noblest  dies, 

Who  makes  and  keeps  his  self-made  laws.” 

This  age  of  excitement  condemns  the  idealist — the  dreamer,  as  it 
sneers  at  the  idle  fisherman  in  the  spring  sunshine;  but  we  need  the 
idealist — the  dreamer.  From  him  we  may  borrow  to  the  end  that  wre 
may  better  our  condition  for  it  is  the  dreamer  that  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  every  forward  step  that  man  has  taken.  It  was  the  dreamer 
that  led  him  from  his  cave.  It  was  the  dreamer  that  fashioned  his 
very  life.  All  the  man  created  beauty,  every  comfort  that  we  know  is 
because  a  dreamer  dreamt.  His  pictures  adorn  our  walls,  his  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sounds  fill  our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  in  sorrow  we 
chant  his  words  above  our  dead.  We  even  warm  our  chilled  fingers 
before  the  result  of  a  dreamer’s  dream  and  our  republic  is  but  a  dream 
come  true.  We  need  the  dreamer  in  life  as  we  need  an  ideal  in  politics 
to  save  us  from  anarchy  and  strife. 

Great  greed  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  turmoil  among  us.  It 
is  the  curse  of  our  age.  It  led  the  white  man  into  the  wilderness.  It 
made  him  a  stranger  to  all  nature  there.  His  greed  and  his  noisy 
weapon  forbade  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  natural  inhabitants  of 
mountain  and  plain.  His  greed  and  his  weapon  made  a  vandal  of  the 
white  man  in  the  west  and  greed  is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the 
poor  citizenship  among  us  today.  Above  all  else  greed  is  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  things  in  life  for  it  has 
robbed  men  of  time — time  to  smell  a  rose  or  to  revel  in  the  colors  of  a 
brilliant  sunset — time  to  enjoy  friendships  or  to  lend  voice  and  influ¬ 
ence  toward  the  betterment  of  their  fellows.  If  beauty  was  not  cre¬ 
ated  to  be  admired — then  why  is  there  beauty?  The  plain  in  nature 
only  emphasize  the  grace  of  the  more  favored  and  so  do  their  full 
share  to  encourage  a  love  of  beauty.  And  if  the  beautiful  was  created 
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to  inspire  us  is  it  not  wrong  to  withhold  our  honest  admiration?  It  is 
the  purest  of  worship,  certainly — inviting  no  clash  of  creeds. 

Every  time  we  recognize  the  beauty  of  a  created  thing  we  help 
ourselves.  Every  time  we  note  the  sweetness  in  a  bird’s  song  we  pay 
homage,  not  only  to  his  Creator  but  to  our  own — under  whatever  name 
— and  we  invoke  His  grace.  All  these  things  go  far  toward  making  us 
better  citizens,  for  they  make  us  kinder  toward  each  other  and  no 
man  is  had  who  loves  nature — the  god  of  the  Indian — and  who  believes 
in  the  rights  of  others. 

I  think  we  have  been  too  fast — too  anxious  to  fill  the  vacant  places 
in  Montana  and  have  cared  too  little  who  came  to  claim  them.  We 
have  exploited  the  birthrights  of  children  yet  unborn  whose  title  to 
opportunity  is  real.  We  have  been  heedless  and  wasteful  and  we  shall 
pay  for  our  lack  of  care.  We  should  at  once  restrict  or  entirely  stop 
all  immigration  for  a  term  of  years  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
undesirable  is  forever  forbidden  from  our  shores.  Since  I  was  a  boy  I 
have  feared  the  consequence  of  unrestricted  immigration  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  graver  menace  today  than  ever  before. 

The  world  is  in  a  turmoil.  The  anarchist  believes  that  he  is  near 
to  his  goal  and,  temporarily  clothed  in  power,  he  has  taught  us  what 
to  expect  from  him  in  authority.  Socialism  has  failed  utterly  over 
there  while  we  in  the  United  States  are  flirting  with  both  these  isms 
in  the  face  of  these  lessons. 

Let  us  get  back  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  forever  condemn  those  who  revile  it  in  their  halls  or 
upon  the  street  corners  and  then  when  haled  into  court  for  disloyalty, 
promptly  appeal  to  that  same  old  constitution  to  save  their  worthless 
necks.  Let  us  say  to  all:  “Be  an  American  or  get  out  and  stay  out 
or  we  will  put  you  out.”  Let  us  toss  the  hated  hyphen  upon  the  scrap- 
heap  of  the  past,  together  with  the  old  hoopskirt  and  the  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  rifles,  for  it  has  divided  citizenship  among  us  and  we  will  have  no 
more  of  it  now  or  hereafter.  Let  Americanism  mean  good  citizenship 
regardless  of  birthplace  or  creed  or  party  politics,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  church  and  the  state  are  kept  forever  separate  and  apart.  Teach 
respect  for  the  flag.  Punish  the  man  who  insults  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  and  respect  those  whom  we  have  selected  to  represent 
us  in  office.  That  is  good  citizenship. 

I  heard  a  story  that  was  going  the  rounds.  Men  told  it  with  glee 
and  here  it  is.  A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  were  about  to  marry. 
On  the  eve  of  the  ceremony  that  was  to  make  them  man  and  wife  the 
young  lady  said:  “John,  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  It  may  make 
a  great  difference  between  us,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  it  now.  John, 
dear,  my  brother  Charley  has  served  a  term  in  Deer  Lodge  peniten- 


tiary  for  horse  stealing.”  “Whew,”  said  John,  “that  is  rough,  but  I’m 
in  bad,  too.  You  know  Bill,  my  oldest  brother,  Bill?”  “Yes,”  she 
whispered,  “Well,  Bill’s  been  in  the  legislature  twice,  so  I  reckon  we’re 
about  even.” 

I  have  told  that  story  only  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  to 
speak  slightingly  of  our  legislature  is  the  worst  of  citizenship.  You 
deter  good  men  from  serving  as  members  by  so  doing  and  you  invite 
dishonesty  as  well.  Men  differ  in  opinion  and  even  the  greatest  of 
statesmen  do  not  agree  always.  Just  now  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
that  has  ever  confronted  this  nation — or  the  world — for  that  matter, 
is  before  congress.  Our  president  assures  us  that  the  league  of  nations 
as  now  proposed — that  its  constitution  as  now  drafted  is  a  safeguard 
not  only  to  the  peace  of  all  Europe,  but  to  our  own.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  a  statesman  of  great  ability,  declares  that  without  amend¬ 
ment  the  constitution  of  the  league  of  nations  is  but  a  warrant  for 
strife  and  misunderstanding — that  it  strikes  at  American  sovereignty 
and  will  altogether  destroy  the  Monroe  doctrine.  He  says  that  it  will 
benefit  Europe  and  involve  America  in  European  affairs.  It  is  good 
citizenship  to  go  slow  in  choosing  sides,  and  let  us  hope  that  our 
statesmen  will  take  time  to  decide  this  giant  question.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  a  few  weeks  without  danger  of  grave  error.  It  is  good  cit¬ 
izenship  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  above  mistakes  because  he 
is  our  president.  It  is  bad  citizenship  to  declare  that  Senator  Lodge  is 
right  in  his  every  statement  because  he  has  said  he  was  right. 

But  shall  we  question  the  honestry  or  patriotism  of  either  of  these 
great  Americans?  No — emphatically  no.  It  is  good  citizenship  to 
take  heed  of  these  great  national  questions,  for  if  we  do  so  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  choose  those  who  are  to  represent  us  in  the  state 
and  in  the  nation. 

I  have  known  the  time  when  men  respected  those  who  had  been 
selected  for  high  office  with  a  respect  that  was  real  but  times  have 
changed.  I  remember,  too,  when  a  roll  of  bedding  upon  a  man’s  back 
or  upon  his  saddlehorse  was  the  mark  of  a*  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man  in  old  Montana.  Now  it  shrieks  “hobo”  to  the  passerby.  We 
can’t  go  back  to  the  blankets,  perhaps.  It  is  too  far,  but  we  must  go 
back  to  the  other  or  fail  utterly  in  good  government,  for  unless  we 
respect  the  official,  the  official  will  not  respect  his  office.  Make  polit¬ 
ical  preferment  a  mark  of  public  respect  and  you  will  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  public  servants  in  an  equal  degree.  That  is  good  citizenship. 

Do  not  believe  for  one  minute  that  there  will  be  no  more  war  for¬ 
ever.  Do  not  battle  against  a  measure  of  national  preparedness,  for 
as  long  as  men  live  they  will  differ  and  if  the  difference  be  great 
enough,  they  will  fight.  Nations  are  but  crowds  of  men  and  women — 
individuals — and  to  be  prepared  to  defend  is  a  warrant  against  attack. 
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It  is  good  citizenship,  I  believe,  to  be  ready  for — but  not  to  seek  trouble. 
History  teaches  by  example  and  by  example  we  should  learn. 

I  knew  a  trapper  once  who  used  to  tell  of  a  dog  he  had  owned. 
He  said:  “That  pup  was  razon-keen  to  pile  onto  every  live  thing  he 
see  in  the  timber.  He  never  tuck  no  measures  of  nothin’ — jest  natcher- 
ally  believed  he  was  all  there  was  of  dog-ability  an’  one  day  me  an’ 
him  come  to  a  trap  I’d  set.  There  was  a  big  lynx  in  that  trap  an’  the 
pup  had  a  call  to  wipe  the  ground  with  that  big  cat  as  soon’s  he  see 
him.  I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  but  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  he 
bought  in  on  the  deal  an’  it  tuck  me  more’n  an  hour  to  he’p  him  turn 
that  durn  lynx  loose.  It  would  a-learned  him  somethin’,  I  reckon,  if 
he’d  a-lived;  but  he  didn’t.” 

The  government  has  taken  over  the  railroads  and  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  McAdoo  have  both  expressed  a  desire  to  let  them  go.  I  always 
remember  Old  Red  Abbott  and  his  dog  when  I  think  of  the  ease  with 
which  we  took  hold  of  the  railroads  and  the  difficulty  we  are  expe¬ 
riencing  in  letting  them  go.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  and  that  it  should  never 
let  them  go.  There  are  others  who  declare  that  government  owner¬ 
ship  is  the  wildest  folly;  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  would  build 
up  a  political  machine  that  might  perpetuate  any  party  in  power.  It 
is  a  good  citizenship  to  have  an  opinion  on  this  great  question  that 
has  not  been  borrowed  altogether. 

With  hardly  any  increase  in  the  traffic  handled  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  railways  under  government  management  was  greater 
than  under  private  ownership  by  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  a 
year.  The  war  brought  about  unbalanced  conditions,  it  is  true,  but 
just  how  much  of  this  great  excess  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  war. 
We  should  know.  The  operating  expense  of  the  railways  under  gov¬ 
ernment  management  jumped  from  69  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  in 
July  to  83  per  cent  in  November.  Surely  we  have  had  lessons  offered 
us.  Have  we  learned  them? 

The  government  took  over  almost  everything  during  the  war,  and 
the  results  are  subject  to  fair  criticism.  There  were  huge  wastes  and 
great  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  forgiven  them  freely  because 
of  the  haste  and  the  cause.  It  was  right  for  the  government  to  take 
over  the  railways  and  the  other  industries  as  it  did.  It  is  equally 
right  for  us  to  profit  by  the  experience  for  we  have  been  deluged  with 
demands  for  government  ownership  and  now  we  have  had,  at  least,  a 
glimpse  of  that.  I  believe  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  made  in  the  interest  of  economic  science  alone  would  declare  it 
to  have  been  a  failure — or,  at  least,  that  under  private  ownership 
greater  results  at  a  smaller  cost  would  have  resulted.  We  should 
measure  these  things  before  we  depart  from  the  ways  of  our  fathers. 

The  war  will  have  cost  this  nation  $400  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  within  its  borders.  That  is,  after  making  every  proper  de¬ 
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duction,  too,  for  the  total  gross  cost  of  the  war  is  about  $55,000,000,000. 

But  above  that — supreme  over  everything  else,  think  of  the  lives  that 

were  given  for  democracy!  Will  good  come  of  it  all?  Of  course,  for 

the  shock  will  stir  us  to  be  better  citizens.  Heralded  by  the  world 

war,  the  sun  of  scorn  has  risen  upon  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  we 

have  the  kaiser  to  thank  for  that.  I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  thank 

William,  the  Damned,  for  anything;  but  looking  at  a  collection  of 

ancient  weapons  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  to  them,  or  their 

antecedents  is  due  all  that  we  know  of  civilization.  Yet  I  believe  that  V 

that  is  true,  for  if  man  had  clung  to  the  only  weapons  bestowed  upon 

him  by  nature,  he  would  have  been  too  eternally  busy  in  sustaining 

his  own  life  to  have  crept  from  his  cave  and  created  a  palace.  The 

discovery  of  his  ability  to  throw  a  stone  raised  him  to  a  higher  plane. 

By  his  weapons  he  was  given  time  and  by  time  he  was  presented  with 
a  love  of  music  and  art.  These  led  him  far  on  the  rough  road  toward 
civilization.  With  his  weapons  man  established  law  and  order  and 
with  them  he  maintains  both. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  man’s  first  weapon  to  the  terrible  engines 
of  war  of  today,  but  up  to  a  few  generations  ago  the  civilization  of  the 
world  stood  stock-still  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
how  slow  man  has  been  and  how  swift  he  has  come  to  be  because  of 
more  general  education.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  universal  education,  but  there  is  danger — great  danger — to  the 
demagogue  who  has  in  every  age  cultivated  ignorance  and  even  super¬ 
stition  among  the  people  that  they  might  be  for  them  readier  tools. 

Just  when  civilization  began  no  man  can  tell.  I  sometimes  imagine 
that  I  am  standing  near  to  the  dead  ashes  of  the  first  man  who  looked 
a  tyrant  in  the  eye  and  said  “show  me,”  and  died  for  other  men.  Civ¬ 
ilization  is  older  than  we  know,  but  in  every  age  the  questionings  of 
reason  have  led  men  to  the  stake,  because  of  the  lack  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  But  much  of  the  history  of  civilization  will  never  be  known. 

Speaking  to  Solon,  the  great  law-giver  of  Athens,  who  lived  600  years 
before  Christ,  the  Egyptian  priest  said:  “Solon,  you  have  no  antiquity 
of  history  and  no  history  of  antiquity,”  yet  the  civilization  of  the  Greek 
was  high  and  old. 

A  great  American  has  said  that  colleges  polish  brickbats  and  dim 
diamonds,  but  a  brick  will  not  admit  of  polish  in  any  hands  and  no 
diamond  was  ever  dimmed  by  contact  with  bricks.  The  unpolished 
diamond  is  nearly  as  lusterless  as  a  newly-made  brick,  and  without  y 

polish  might  become  a  brother  in  the  wall.  Perhaps  originality  is 
sometimes  lost  by  following  masters  too  closely,  but  the  teacher  of 
today — the  teacher  whose  soul  is  in  the  work,  respects  originality  and 
instead  of  declaring  it  an  interference  insists  upon  its  rightful  place 
in  the  individual  possessor. 

To  learn  and  to  love  loyalty  and  to  possess  appreciation  for  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  things  in  life  is  essential,  not  only  to  happiness, 
but  to  good  citizenship,  for  there  are  glimpses  of  heaven  everywhere 
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for  those  who  will  see,  and  seeing  with  understanding,  makes  us  bet¬ 
ter  men  and  women — better  citizens.  But  above'  all — if  I  could  com¬ 
mand  a  greater  share — an  over  portion  of  any  human  attribute,  I 
would  ask  that  it  be  of  appreciation;  for  even  loyalty,  like  all  the 
other  graces,  is  but  an  offspring  of  that  great  parent. 

It  lends  a  sweeter  softness  to  the  ouzel’s  morning  song; 

It  emphasizes  virtue  and  it  magnifies  a  wrong; 

It  makes  your  fellows  love  you;  it  makes  you  want  to  live; 

This  grace  if  nature  gives  it,  is  the  best  she  has  to  give. 

But  we  must  not  expect  too  much  in  too  short  a  space  of  time. 
The  ring  in  the  nose  and  the  ring  upon  the  finger  are  but  a  little  way 
apart.  We  sneer  at  the  savage  who  adorns  his  nose  with  a  ring,  while 
we  buy  them  for  our  wives  and  sweethearts  to  wear  in  their  ears  and 
a  heathen  continues  to  be  a  party  who  does  not  believe  in  our  God.  It 
has  net  been  so  long  ago  since  noble  knights  of  our  own  race  sought 
excitement  and  trouble  with  butcher  knives  lashed  to  long  poles  and, 
as  Charley  Russell  would  say,  “with  suits  of  clothes  that  had  been 
made  by  blacksmiths.”  We  have  condemned  the  Indian  for  taking  the 
scalps  of  his  enemies  as  souvenirs  of  battle  and  forget  that  our  own 
kind  used  to  impale  the  whole  heads  of  those  who  opposed  them  upon 
pikes  with  which  they  tastefully  adorned  their  castle  walls.  It  seems 
difficult  to  be  consistent  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  becoming  petrified, 
but  as  soon  as  wre  arrive — we  show  impatience  with  the  other  fellow. 
How  often  have  you  discovered  a  new  thought?  I  mean  new  to  you 
and  when  you  discussed  it  with  others  found  that  instead  of  being  a 
doughty  pioneer,  you  were  but  a  tardy  laggard.  But  if  we  were  not 
all  poets  at  heart  who  would  appreciate  poetry?  If  we  had  never 
known  the  thoughts  expressed  by  others  what  good  would  their  expres¬ 
sion  do  for  us?  The  expression,  by  another,  of  a  thought  that  has  been 
our  own  and  perhaps  smothered  in  the  fear  that  it  might  be  amiss 
helps  us  wonderfully  for  it  strengthens  our  regard  for  our  own  ability 
— and  so  makes  us  better  citizens. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  way  that  man  has  traveled  and  when  we 
think  of  the  great  length  of  time  that  civilization  stood  still,  we  won¬ 
der  why?  The  reason  is  plain.  The  kings,  the  nobles,  the  despots, 
and  even  the  church  forbade  education  and  so  strangled  civilization 
in  the  very  morning  of  its  life.  That  can  never  again  be — never.  We 
have  advanced  too  far  to  go  back.  We  have  tasted  and  we  shall  drink 
deeply  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  better  citizens. 

Of  all  the  recorded  steps  that  man  has  taken  since  the  beginning, 
the  greatest  are  those  of  the  last  four  years.  Prussian  arrogance,  an¬ 
other  monster,  has  joined  Nero  and  his  minions  in  the  dark  and  we 
must  never  cease  to  do  homage  to  that  great  army  that  died  “over 
there.” 


What  American  did  not  thrill  with  patriotism  and  pride  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  standing  at  the  grave  of  the  great  Frenchman  in  France, 
made  his  immortal  speech,  “La  Fayette,  we  have  come.”  Old  soldier, 
good  soldier,  that  was  a  speech  that  gripped  the  hearts  of  your  coun¬ 
trymen  and  gave  them  implicit  faith  in  you.  Sentiment  has  vanquished 
armies  and  somewhere  in  those  simple  words  is  the  punch  that  hum¬ 
bled  the  Hun.  In  dignity  they  seem  to  clothe  a  hatred  for  the  crimes 
committed  in  France  and  Belgium  and  to  promise  punishment.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  silent  one,  though  they  were,  they  told  his  living  coun¬ 
trymen  that  America  had  not  forgotten  the  debt  and  was  willing — 
anxious  to  pay. 

Ten  days  ago  I  talked  with  Lieutenant  Belzer  in  the  Placer  hotel 
in  Helena.  The  lieutenant  had  served  in  France  as  an  aviator  and 
upon  his  breast  there  was  the  distinguished  service  cross  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  That  same  night  there  came  to  the  hotel  from  France  another 
soldier.  It  was  Sergeant  Glaum  and  he  wore  the  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  marines — the  devildogs.  Pinned  to  his  blouse  was  the  Croix 
de  Guerre — the  highest  award  for  bravery  the  French  can  give  any 
man.  These  t’wo  Yankee  soldiers  had  enlisted  at  the  same  time  and 
had  not  seen  each  other  since  they  had  gone  their  different  ways. 
The  greeting  was  warm.  Both  had  been  decorated  for  bravery  and 
distinguished  service  on  the  field  of  battle  and  both  came  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  Montana.  Both  were  soft-spoken  young  men.  Neither  cared  to 
discuss  his  part  in  the  great  war,  but  when  someone  told  of  seditious 
remarks  that  had  lately  been  made  by  Dunn  or  another  of  his  ilk,  the 
soft  voice  of  the  sergeant  was  heard  to  say,  “God,  I  wish  I’d  been  there. 
I’d  have  gone  over  the  top.  I  have  seen  some  awful  things  and  I’m 
going  to  be  a  pretty  good  man  from  now  on.”  That  will  show  you 
what  our  soldiers  think  of  loyalty — of  citizenship — and  we  should  all 
be  willing,  anxious  to  go  over  the  top  against  the  disloyal  or  seditious. 
It  is  good  citizenship. 

All  that  I  have  said  to  you  has  been  an  effort  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  education.  If  this,  our  highest  institution  of  learning,  does 
not  strive  to  set  up  ideals  of  citizenship,  it  does  nothing  worth  while. 
If  it  does  not  teach  respect  for  honesty  and  ability  in  public  affairs,  it 
is  remiss  in  its  duty.  If  it  fails  to  teach  patriotism  it  is  at  fault,  but  I 
know  that  it  does  do  these  things  and  1  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  for¬ 
ever  strive  to  make  its  students  better  citizens — better  Americans. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  high  salaries  for  talented  teachers.  I  believe 
that  the  teacher  is  the  great  builder — that  the  teacher  is  the  molder 
of  much  opinion  that  holds  throughout  life.  Why,  then,  should  they 
not  be  chosen  with  care,  recompensed  handsomely  and  honored 
greatly? 
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We  cannot  all  agree  upon  the  great  questions  of  life  or  even  of 
government,  but  we  can  all  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  by  Dr.  Carruth: 

A  fire  mist  and  a  planet,  a  crystal  and  a  cell; 

Ajelly  fish  and  a  saurian,  then  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell; 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty  and  a  face  turned  from  the  clod; 

Some  call  it  evolution  and  others  call  it  God. 

A  mist  on  the  dim  horizon,  the  infinite  tender  sky, 

The  ripe,  rich  tints  of  the  cornfields  and  the  wild  geese  sailing  high, 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland  the  gleam  of  the  goldenrod, 

Some  of  us  call  it  autumn  and  others  call  it  God. 

A  sentinel  frozen  on  duty,  a  mother  starved  from  her  brood; 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock  and  Jesus  on  the  road; 

And  all  of  the  nameless  thousands  who  the  straight,  hard  pathway  trod; 
Some  call  it  consecration — and  others  call  it  God. 

Like  the  tide  on  a  crescent  seabeach  when  the  moon  is  new  and  thin 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearning  comes  swelling  and  surging  in; 

Comes  from  the  mystic  ocean  whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod; 

Some  of  us  call  it  longing  and  others  call  it  God. 


